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plays, the doctrine of logical and clear unfolding of plot perishes, for
there is no plot to unfold.

The decadent dramatists try to appeal not to the mind but to the
senses, and naturally we find in their plays glaring attempts at senti-
mentality and sensationalism. Tears occur often and in great abundance
on the slightest excuse. Even in the quite artistic 'Baboon Play',
sentimentality is the chief fault, and the hero appears weak and unat-
tractive, for he does nothing but cry, trying to protect his sister not
by rnaniy action but by tears. One reason why Saw-phay and Saw-may
appears so far above other plays of the period is in its freedom from
sentimental pathos until the last scene. When the heroine and hero
are parted, they cry, but they appear sincere in their sorrow, and the
play ends quite happily. In most other plays of the period,the hero and
heroine are made to undergo misfortune after misfortune, so as to give
them ample opportunity to sing pathetic songs. The sentimentality is
heightened by sensationalism, for the more unusual and terrible the
suffering of hero or heroine the greater is the pathos. When a
queen is executed, she has to be slowly beaten. When a hero is put
to death, he has to be trodden on by elephants. When a princess is
banished, the orders for her exile have to be announced when she is
in travail. For, in the decadent drama, swift and sudden death or
misfortune seems out of place, and the agony has to be long drawn
out and unusual in order to increase the desired effect. Even in the
* Baboon Play', written by the most learned of the decadent drama-
tists, we find ample use of blood and horror. The First Part of Saw-
phay and Saw-may is the one play of the period which is free from
horror. In Tin-tin and Khin-khin, the last scene where the heroine dies
dancing, ill and mad, is typically decadent. Madness, leprosy, incest,
and a woman in travail are favourite subjects. Dead bodies are popular,
and in one play, a scene occurs where the hero is shown roasting and
eating his new-born heir.1

Comic scenes occur in the decadent plays, as dramatic relief from
scenes of horror and pathos. The humour is good humour, and in
many ways it is an advance even on U Pon Nya. Lewd references
are very rare. There is some satire, but it is without bitterness. All
the comic characters are lovable in their own way. The comedy is
one of 'humours', and we have admirably drawn portraits of a
nagging wife and a cynical bricklaying philosopher in The History of

1 IfTwH Father Eats His Son, by an unknown author.